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Chapter 1. Overview and Background 



The Boston Public Schools (BPS) is the largest urban school system in Massachusetts. 
The district enrolls 55,800 students in grades K-12 of whom 39 percent are African American, 
37 percent are Hispanic, 13 percent are white, 9 percent are Asian American, 2 percent are 
multiracial, and less than 1 percent are other races/ethnicities. 1 About 72 percent of the district’s 
enrollment is composed of students who are eligible for a federal free or reduced-price lunch 
subsidy. 

About 11,000 of the BPS’ students are limited English proficient and are from 40 
different countries. The five most common languages other than English spoken by students in 
the district are Spanish, Chinese, Cape Verdean, Creole, Haitian Creole, and Vietnamese. 

In addition, some 11,060 (20 percent) of all students in the district have disabilities, 
including 5,290 students with mild to moderate disabilities; 5,050 with more severe disabilities 
who attend special BPS schools and programs; 410 students with severe disabilities who attend 
private-day and residential schools; and 310 students whose parents have placed them in 
nonpublic or parochial schools but who receive special education services through the BPS, even 
though they are not formally enrolled in the public school system. 2 The district, moreover, was 
under a special education consent decree, Allen v. McDonough, for many years. 

The school district is governed by a seven-member School Committee that is appointed 
by Mayor Thomas M. Menino. The Committee’s mission is to “Welcome the children of the city 
into the Boston Public Schools, where effective teaching and learning prepare all of our students 
to achieve at high levels, and where the entire community works together to focus on children.” 

The district’s administration is led by Superintendent Carol Johnson, whose strategic 
plan — Pathways to Excellence — sets out districtwide goals for high-quality schools, stronger 
communities, and academic success for all students by 2012. BPS is organized around the 
“Seven Essentials for Whole School Improvement” — 

1. Use effective and culturally relevant instructional practices and a collaborative school 
climate to improve student learning, promote student engagement, and build on prior 
knowledge and experiences 

2. Examine student work and data to drive instruction and professional development 

3. Invest in professional development to improve instruction 

4. Share leadership to sustain instructional improvement 

5. Focus resources to improve instruction and student learning 

6. Partner with families and the community to support student learning, and 

7. Maintain high levels of effectiveness, efficiency, and equity in our operations. 

The School Committee and its administration operate 143 schools: 6 early learning 
centers (K-l), 60 elementary schools (K-5), 18 elementary and middle schools (K-8), 16 middle 



1 Source: Boston Public Schools at a Glance 2008-2009. 

2 Source: BPS Facts, No. 13, October 2008, Boston Public Schools at a Glance 2008-2009 (Published by the BPS 
Communications Office, October 27, 2008). 
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schools (6-8), 1 combined middle and high school (6-12), 30 high schools (9-12), 3 exam schools 
(7-12), 6 special education schools (K-12), and 3 alternative programs. 

In September, 2006, the BPS received the Broad Prize for Urban Education from The 
Broad Foundation, which included $500,000 in scholarships for BPS students. And in 2007, 
school committee chair Elizabeth Reilinger received the Richard R. Green Award from the 
Council of the Great City Schools for excellence in urban education leadership. 

This report presents the Council of the Great City Schools’ findings and 
recommendations for improving the general education intervention and special education 
services of the Boston Public Schools. The report places special emphasis on accountability, 
organizational structure, and how the instructional program serves students with disabilities 
districtwide. The process that the Council used to conduct the review is described in the next 
chapter. The subsequent chapters lay out the organization’s observations and proposals for 
improving the delivery of services for students with learning and behavioral challenges and for 
students with disabilities across the school system. 
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Chapter 2. Purpose and Origin of the Project 



Goals of the Project 

The Council of the Great City Schools, the nation’s primary coalition of large urban 
public schools systems, has conducted nearly 180 instructional and operational reviews in almost 
50 major city school districts over the last 10 years. The Council conducts these assessments 
using a rigorous peer-review process with highly respected practitioners from other major city 
school systems across the country who have faced similar challenges to those being assessed in 
the host district. The reports generated by these Strategic Support Teams have resulted in 
significant reforms and improvements in urban school districts throughout the country. 

Boston Public Schools Superintendent Carol Johnson asked the Council to review the 
services provided by the district to its students with disabilities and make recommendations to 
improve those services. 

Dr. Johnson requested that the team propose ways for how the district could deliver 
instructional interventions in the general education setting so that more students could be 
successful. She also asked for the team’s recommendations on how the school district could 
provide students with disabilities greater instructional supports and accommodations with more 
effective inclusionary instructional practices. 

In addition to these broad goals for the project, the Council’s Strategic Support Team 
was asked to — 

• Examine the accountability system of schools and principals for serving students with 
disabilities; 

• Review the school district’s curriculum, professional development, behavior 
management, and other teaching strategies to determine how they are meeting the needs 
of students with disabilities; 

• Analyze the operational and instructional efficacy of the district’s special education 
program, including specific analysis of the learning and adaptive behavior (L/AB) 
clusters; 

• Examine the overall effectiveness of the central-office special education organizational 
structure; and 

• Recommend strategies for improving the overall effectiveness of services to students 
with disabilities and increasing their educational performance. 

The Work of the Strategic Support Team 

The Council assembled a team of experts who have been successful in administering 
special education programs in their respective districts, as well as individuals with firsthand 
expertise with the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA). The team visited the 
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district on January 25-28, 2009, and analyzed its organizational structure, accountability systems, 
curriculum strategies, related services, and other components of the programs serving students 
with disabilities. The team also reviewed the superintendent’s priorities and briefed her at the 
end of the visit on the team’s preliminary findings and proposals. 

The Strategic Support Team carried out its charge by interviewing members of the school 
district staff and others, reviewing numerous documents and reports, and developing initial 
recommendations and proposals before finalizing them in this report. This approach to providing 
technical assistance to urban school districts by using small Strategic Support Teams of senior 
managers from other urban school systems across the nation is unique to the Council and its 
members. The organization finds this approach to be effective for a number of reasons. 

First, it allows the superintendent and staff to work with a diverse set of talented and 
successful practitioners from around the country. 

Second, the recommendations have power because the individuals who developed them 
have faced many of the same challenges now encountered by the district requesting review. No one 
can say that these individuals do not know what working in an urban school system is l ik e or that 
their proposals have not been tested under the most rigorous conditions. 

Third, using senior urban school managers from other communities is faster and less 
expensive than retaining a large management-consulting firm. The learning curve is rapid, and it 
would be difficult for any school system to buy the level of expertise offered by these teams on the 
open market. 

Finally, the teams comprise a pool of expertise that superintendents and staff can call 
upon for advice or help in implementing the recommendations made in the teams’ reports. 

Members of the Strategic Support Team for this project included the following 
individuals - 



Sue Gamm. Esq. 

Former Chief of Specialized Services 
Chicago Public Schools 


Patricia Toarmina, Ed.D. 

Executive Director 

Exceptional Children and Health Services 
Memphis City Schools 


Will Gordillo 

Administrative Director 
Division of Special Education 
Miami-Dade County Public Schools 


Julie Wright Halbert, Esq. 

Legislative Counsel 

Council of the Great City Schools 



Contents of This Report 

The Strategic Support Team spent many hours interviewing parents, advocates, related- 
services staff members, special education teachers, principals, and administrative leaders at the 
central offices for special education and regular education. In addition to conducting these 
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interviews, the team reviewed studies, reports, statistics, and other special education reports 
pertaining to the BPS. 

Chapter 1 of this report has presented a brief overview of the Boston Public Schools. This 
chapter, Chapter 2, has highlighted the purpose and origin of the project. Chapter 3 presents 
findings and recommendations of the Strategic Support Team in 13 areas. Chapter 4 summarizes 
all the recommendations in the report, and Chapter 5 provides a synopsis and discussion of the 
team’s overall impressions. 

Appendix A contains a template for response to intervention (RTI) planning. Appendix B 
shares the Louisiana Department of Education Rule 1508 for special education eligibility. 
Appendix C displays the Special Education Parent Advisory Council (SPED PAC) audit 
feedback from participants in the SPEDPAC meeting on February 26, 2009. Appendix D shows 
incident rate data. Appendix E compares staff ratios for special educators, paraprofessionals, and 
related service providers across a variety of school districts in the country. Appendix F lists 
individuals with whom the team talked either individually or in groups. Appendix G identifies 
the documents reviewed. Appendix H shows the team’s agenda. Appendix I presents brief 
biographical sketches of team members. Appendix J presents a brief description of the Council 
of the Great City Schools and a list showing all the Strategic Support Teams it has conducted 
over the last 10 years. 
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Chapter 3. Findings and Recommendations 



The Strategic Support Team of the Council of the Great City Schools had a number of 
observations and findings based on its interviews, school visits, data analysis, and review of 
documents. The team’s findings and recommendations are presented here in 13 broad areas, 
including — 

• Incidence of Students with Disabilities 

• Racial/Ethnic and Gender Disproportionality 

• Performance of Students Receiving Special Education Services 

• Organization of and Support for Special Education and Related Services 

• Accountability Framework 

• Tiered Interventions, Progress Monitoring, and Differentiated Instruction to Strengthen 
General Education 

• Substantially Separate Services 

• Inclusive Practices 

• Early Childhood Services 

• Services for Students with Autism Spectrum Disorder 

• Data and State Performance Indicators Not Addressed Above 

• Transportation Services 

• Parental Involvement and Communication 

Each category has a number of positive findings and areas of concern. These observations 
are followed in each category by a series of recommendations and proposals. 



A. Incidence of Students with Disabilities 



Positive Findings 

• Reduction of Referrals. As noted in the Overview section of this report, some 11,060 (20 
percent) of all students in the Boston Public Schools have disabilities, including 5,290 
students with mild to moderate disabilities; 5,050 with more severe disabilities attending 
special BPS schools and programs; 410 students with severe disabilities who attend 
private-day and residential schools; and 310 students whose parents have placed them in 
nonpublic or parochial schools but who receive special education services through BPS, 
even though they are not formally enrolled in the public school system. Over the past 1 1 
school years, however, there has been a notable reduction in the number of BPS students 
referred for special education services. According to a district report that number dropped 
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from 2,092 in 1996-1997 to 1,451 in 2007-2008, a decrease of 30.6 percent. 3 In contrast, 
the school district’s total enrollment experienced a decrease of only 11 percent. 4 

• Monitoring of Referrals. The Boston Public Schools tracks school-based special 
education data in elementary, middle, and high school and by race, gender, and grade. 
These data are used to provide technical assistance and to monitor schools that appear to 
require assistance. 

• Boston Connects Progress Report. A 2007-08 “Boston Connects” report presents 
quantitative and qualitative data to illustrate how the program has helped change school 
culture, leading to an overall decline in special education referrals over time. 5 

• Eligibility Criteria for ELLs. Bilingual psychologists in the school district have 
identified useful guidelines from Washington State designed to help determine special 
education eligibility for English language learners (ELLs). These psychologists are 
working with the Massachusetts School Psychologists Association to adapt these 
guidelines for Massachusetts. 

Areas of Concern 

• Special Education Incidence Rates 

- Purpose of Incident Data. In general, the purpose of looking at incidence data by 
disability is to determine whether state and/or school district policies and practices 
may affect the overidentification or underidentification and placement students. 
Relatively higher rates, such as those found in the Boston Public Schools, indicate the 
need for the district to review its eligibility policies, procedures, and practices to 
ascertain what needs to be changed to lower those rates. 

- Background. Historically, the state of Massachusetts has adopted a lower threshold 
for providing special education services than required under the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act (IDEA). Before 1992, the state’s special education 
regulation only required schools to document the presence of a disability to support 
service eligibility. The IDEA, however, also requires that a student need special 
education and related services to benefit educationally. Beginning in 1992, however, 
Massachusetts added a second criterion, which required a determination that a student 
was not making effective progress in regular education. In essence, the state rejected 
the IDEA’S free appropriate public education standard in favor of its maximum 
feasible development standard, which was enacted in 1972. Massachusetts passed 
legislation in July 2000, however, that aligned its special education eligibility 
standard to IDEA. 6 As illustrated in the graph below, this change did not produce a 



3 Analysis of Special Education Referrals from School Year 2007-2008. Analysis of BPS Special Education and 
Transportation Report 

4 BPS Enrollment and Transportation Statistics. 

5 Boston Connects collects information that includes the following to analyze reasons for referrals, reasons for 
ineligible categorization, and who initiated the referrals to fully evaluate the impact Boston Connects has on special 
education referrals. 

6 Chapter 9 The Rising Costs of Special Education in Massachusetts: Causes and Effects by Sheldon Berman, Perry 
Davis, Ann Koufman-Frederick, and David Urion http://www.ppionline.org/documents/SpecialEd ch09.pdf 
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sustained reduction in the proportion of Boston’s students who received special 
education services. 



Exhibit 1. Students with Disabilities Percent of Total Enrollment 7 





1997-8 


1998-9 


1999-0 


2000-1 


2001-2 


2002-3 


2003-4 


2004-5 


2005-6 


2006-7 


2007-8 


2008-9 


BPS 


22.0 


19.6 


17.4 


18.0 


17.7 


19.1 


19.5 


19.7 


19.3 


19.7 


20.1 


20.5 


MA 


16.6 


17.0 


16.6 


16.3 


15.2 


15.8 


15.7 


15.9 


16.4 


16.7 


16.9 


17.1 


Difference 


5.4 


2.6 


0.7 


1.7 


2.5 


3.3 


3.8 


3.6 


3.0 


3.0 


3.2 


3.4 



Note: 2001-2001 U.S. incidence rate: 12.1% 8 



- Steady Increase. Consistent with Massachusetts’ lower eligibility threshold, the 
Boston Public Schools had a comparatively high special education incidence rate of 
22 percent in the 1997-98 school year. While that rate began to go down prior to the 
change in state eligibility (to a low of 17.4 percent in the 1999-2000 school year), the 
downswing was short-lived and has been increasing since to a level of 20.5 percent 
this school year. 

- Comparison to State. Historically, the Boston Public Schools has reported a higher 
incidence rate than that of school systems in Massachusetts as a whole. The 
differential was greatest in 1997-1998 (5 percentage points) and smallest in 1999- 
2000 (0.7 percentage points). Since 2002-2003, the differential has been as high as 
3.8 percentage points (2003-2004) and as low as 3 percentage points (2005-2007). 

- Comparison with Other Urban School Districts. Based on data collected by the 
Urban Special Education Leadership Collaborative and by the Council of Great City 
Schools, 26 (84 percent) of 33 urban school districts had special education rates that 
were smaller than Boston’s. Two districts had larger rates: one was 22 and one was 
27. Four urban school districts had incidence rates under 10 percent; 10 districts had 
rates between 11 and 13 percent; nine districts had rates between 13 and 16 percent; 
and 5 districts had rates between 17 and 18 percent. (The data are several years old 
for several districts, but they remain the best available for comparative purposes. See 
Appendix D.) 

- Relationship between Incidence Rates and General Education Interventions. It 
appears that the Boston school district’s comparatively higher special education 



7 2007-2008 Boston Public Schools Least Restrictive Environment Report (LRE Report) and Special Education 
Data Submission to CGCS; Massachusetts Department of Elementary and Secondary Education - Enrollment Data 
http://www.doe.mass.edu/infoservices/reports/enroll/ : Massachusetts Department of Elementary & Secondary 
Education - Special Education Enrollment by Percent and by Placement/Prototype 
http://www.doe.mass.edu/sped/data.html 

g 

Twenty-Fifth Annual Report to Congress on the Implementation of the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
http://www.ed.gov/about/reports/annual/osep/2003/index.html 
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